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Clear the Road 


to the Sumuit! 


by JESSICA SMITH 


HE A-bomb accident at Mars 

Bluff, South Carolina, was a new 
demonstration of the fearful danger 
that a nuclear war could be set off 
by mischance. 

The A-bomb, which the pilot 
“lost” by mistake, was “unarmed.” 
The explosion was not of the nuclear 
weapon itself, but of the TNT used 
to trigger it which tore a huge 
crater in the earth, injured six per- 
sons and damaged six houses. 

Suppose such an accident here, 
or in the case of a U.S. plane based 
in England carrying H-bombs on 
patrol flights, should be mistaken 
for a real attack from the East, set- 
ting the wheels of retaliation in mo- 
tion? 

On March 8, the World-Telegram 
and Sun carried a hair-raising story 
of how within go seconds of word of 
a possible enemy air attack, 60 U.S. 
Strategic Air Command bases around 
the world would spring into action 
carrying out detailed war plans; 
within 15 minutes about one-third 
of SAC’s bomber-missile force would 
be off the ground and headed for 
enemy territory. There’s an “insur- 
ance policy” in case of false alarm, 
requiring a final go-ahead to the 
bombers from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Yet with such vast war ma- 
chinery in motion, who could guar- 
antee that all the planes would turn 
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back, that messages would be cor- 
rectly understood, that some mad 
pilot might not proceed on his own? 


Signs of U.S. Policy Changes 


All this points up the compelling 
need for greater pressure on our 
government to move more quickly 
toward a summit conference and dis- 
armament negotiations. 

In this connection, we draw spe- 
cial attention to the article that fol- 
lows by Gordon Schaffer, outlin- 
ing the extent and power of the 
British peace movement, involving 
every section of the population. 
This movement, strongly supported 
by the trade unions and the Labor 
Party, has forced the ‘Tory Govern- 
ment into a far more flexible atti- 
tude on a summit conference and 
disarmament negotiations than that 
of the United States. 

Despite all the backing and fill- 
ing, it seems that world and to some 
extent internal pressures, are com- 
pelling the Administration to move 
toward the summit conference, and 
to take into account positive pro- 
posals toward agreement put forward 
by Harold Stassen, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) and others. 
Despite all the efforts of those who 
would like to see the conference fail 
even though it takes place, there 
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are signs that former policies of in- 
sisting on a package disarmament 
proposal, and of linking suspension 
of nuclear tests to a cut-off of nu- 
clear production for weapons, are 
undergoing modifications. It is now 
reported from Washington that the 
United States may agree to consider 
the disarmament question apart from 
that of German unification and of 
Eastern Europe formerly insisted 
upon, and to consider an agreement 
on suspension of tests, with inspec- 
tion, apart from other disarmament 
issues. 


Nuclear Test Advocates Exposed 


Recent exposures of the methods 
employed by proponents of contin- 
ued nuclear weapons testing and 
preparations for nuclear war, have 
strengthened the position of those 
who consider first steps toward dis- 
armament feasible. Among the most 
vociferous proponents of continued 
testing is Dr. Edward Teller, who 
participated in the Gaither and 
Rockefeller reports advocating ex- 
panded spending for nuclear weap- 
ons, policies of developing “clean” 
bombs and preparing for “limited” 
atomic wars as well as big ones. Tell- 
er’s position has been supported by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
its Chairman, Lewis Strauss. 

While the main argument for the 
ending of tests as the most practical 
first step toward a fuller disarma- 
ment agreement has been that all 
tests could be detected, Dr. Teller 
has taken the position that the 
USSR, although accepting inspec- 
tion arrangements, would find ways 
to avoid detection. It now appears 
that Dr. Teller was one of the ini- 
tiators of the underground nuclear 


test held in Nevada last September 
19, one purpose of which was to see 
how far away it could be detected. 
Harold Stassen, testifying February 
28 before the Humphrey Disarma- 
ment Sub-committee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the 
feasibility of agreement with the 
USSR to end tests, said that any 
secret underground tests could be 
detected by inspection stations at 
500 mile intervals. He supported 
this by the statement that the Sep- 
tember 19 Nevada explosion “was 
recorded by every seismic station 
within a thousand miles.” 

Yet when the AEC on March 6 
released its first official report of the 
Nevada explosion, it said the Los 
Angeles Seismological Station, 250 
miles away “was the maximum dis- 
tance at which the shot was re- 
corded.” 

Only after scientists and others 
disputed this, did the AEC issue 
a correction, disclosing that a U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey station 
at College, Alaska, 2,320 miles away, 
and other distant stations, had de- 
tected the blast. The AEC insisted 
the error was “inadvertent.” 

Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) 
charged on the Senate floor March 
13 that the AEC had given out 
“misinformation” to bolster the 
opinions of its chairman Strauss and 
Dr. Teller. 

Before the Senate Disarmament 
Sub-committee which had helped to 
bring the facts to light, Acting AEC 
Chairman Dr. Willard F. Libby 
gave ambiguous and contradictory 
testimony about the September 19 
test, but had to admit that all tests 
were “probably detectable.” Insist- 
ing that tests must be continued for 
“peaceful” purposes, he later came 
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up with the fantastic proposal of 
“quotas” for the amount of radio- 
active material released by tests. 

On March 18, the National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
which is carrying on a nationwide 
campaign to end tests, issued a state- 
ment accusing the AEC of lack of 
objectivity and candor in its state- 
ments on radioactivity and fall-out 
from testing. 

The Federation of Atomic Scien- 
tists on March 21 issued a statement 
through its Executive Committee 
headed by Prof. Paul M. Doty of 
Harvard, to the effect that U.S. agree- 
ment to a ban on nuclear tests “has 
undoubtedly been delayed” by the 
AEC’s erroneous’ reporting. It 
charged that their omission of the 
true distance at which the Nevada 
blast was recorded must raise doubts 
as to “whether their reports could 
be used in formulating U.S. disarma- 
ment policy.” The Federation also 
charged the AEC with giving out 
incomplete and misleading infor- 
mation on atomic fall-out. 

Dr. Teller’s inhuman position as 
expressed in the Life article “The 
Compelling Need for Nuclear Tests,” 
has been challenged by numerous 
leading scientists. Dr. Linus Pauling 
(in J. F. Stone’s Weekly, February 
29) answered the attack by Teller 
on the position of 9,235 scientists 
who had joined with Dr. Pauling 
in calling for an end of tests by show- 
ing up the unethical way in which 
Teller had distorted their statement. 
In addition, Dr. Pauling wrote: , 


Dr. Teller argues in support of con- 
tinuing nuclear tests because he believes 
in war, in nuclear war, fought in such a 
way (he hopes) that the terrible weapons 
will kill great numbers of young men in 


the armies and only a few civilians 
(only a few millions). . . . I believe that 
war is immoral and must be eliminated, 


Dr. Teller’s positon was sharply 
challenged by his fellow-scientist 
Harrison Brown, Professor of Geo- 
chemistry at the California Institute 
of Technology, who worked on the 
wartime Manhattan Project. In a 
lecture March g at the University 
of Minnesota, Dr. Brown declared: 


It seems clear to me that Dr. Teller 
is motivated by a deep-seated hatred of 
the Soviet Union which borders on the 
fanatic. From this hatred stems the be- 
lief that no agreement with the Soviet 
Union can be relied upon. I believe 
that this blind fear can in the long run 
lead to disaster. . . . Dr. Teller believes 
that any such agreements would work to 
our disadvantage because we could not 
be certain that the Soviet Union might 
not “bootleg tests.” I challenge this view, 
and in doing so I do not stand alone in 
the scientific world. 

I believe that Dr. Teller willfully dis- 
torts the realities of the situation. I 
believe that it is possible for the United 
States to secure agreements with the 
Soviet Union to stop the tests and I be- 
lieve further that the agreements could 
be of such a nature that the Soviet Union 
would adhere to them because it would 
be very much to her advantage to do so. 


Soviet Proposals on UN 
Outer Space Control for Peace 


While conflicting policies sought 
for dominance in Washington, the 
USSR captured world attention by 
concrete proposals for UN control of 
outer space for peaceful purposes, 
tied in with a program for elimina- 
tion of foreign bases on the terri- 


tories of other states. These pro- 
posals, made in a statement of the 


Soviet Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
on March 15, were submitted for 
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consideration at the next session of 
the UN General Assembly and for 
discussion at a summit conference. 

The Soviet statement opened by 
asserting that agreement to outlaw 
nuclear weapons would eliminate 
the danger that cosmic space could 
be used to heighten the danger of 


destructive war and instead open the 
way for broad international coopera- 


tion in harnessing the forces of na- 
ture for the good of mankind, com- 
batting natural calamities, fighting 
disease, making deserts fertile, ex- 
tending meteorological and other 
fruitful studies. 

Answering President Eisenhower’s 
appeal for the use of outer space 


for peaceful purposes alone the So- 
viet Foreign Ministry pointed out 


that while he had suggested a ban 
on intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
the real threat came not from the 
missiles themselves, which might 
carry merely peaceful sputniks, but 
from atomic and hydrogen warheads. 
The United States, the statement 
continued, did not propose to give 


up the short and medium rockets 
with atom and hydrogen warheads, 


now being supplied to numerous 
American military bases on foreign 
territory, from which the vital cen- 
ters of the USSR could be reached. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry 
asked: “Is it not true that these prep- 
arations present a grave threat to 
the USSR and the peaceable states 
friendly to it?” Declaring that the 
United States wished “to ward off 
a retaliatory nuclear blow through 
cosmic space,” while maintaining its 
own Capacity to strike at the Soviet 
Union through nearby military bases, 
the USSR proposed that equal se- 
curity measures would require the 
elimination of such bases along with 


banning the use of cosmic space for 
military purposes. It then offered 
the following concrete program: 


1. A ban on the use of cosmic space 
for military purposes and pledges by the 
States to launch rockets into cosmic space 
only under an agreed international pro- 


gram. 
2. The elimination of foreign military 


bases on the territory of other states, 
primarily in Europe, the Middle East and 
North Africa. 

3. The establishment within the frame- 
work of the United Nations of due inter- 
national control over the implementa- 
tion of the obligations set forth in Articles 
1 and 2, 

4. The establishment of a United Na- 
tions agency for the study of cosmic 
space, 


Such an agency, the Soviet state- 
ment said, could work out and super- 
vise an agreed program for launch- 
ing intercontinental and space rock- 
ets for such study; continue on a 
permanent basis cosmic space re- 


search now being carried out under 
the International Geophysical Year; 


serve as world center for collection, 
exchange and dissemination of infor- 
mation on space research; coordinate 
and assist in national research pro- 
grams for the study of cosmic space. 

The Administration immediately 
rejected as “wholly unacceptable” 
the coupling of the elimination of 
foreign military bases with the ques- 
tion of the peaceful use of outer 
space. At the same time it was pri- 
vately acknowledged that the Soviet 
justification for this might seem 
quite reasonable in other countries. 
According to a dispatch from Wash- 
ington by S. W. Kenworthy in the 
New York Times (March 17), “many 
officials” conceded that the United 
States “got scooped” when the So- 
viet Union took the initiative in 
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USSR ENDS NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TESTS! 


The news that the Soviet Government is immediately ending nu- 
clear weapons tests is being broadcast to the world as we go to press. 


The Soviet government also declared it was prepared immediately 
to sign with other powers an agreement for the ending of tests. 


The announcement was made by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko at the March 31 session of the Supreme Soviet. He declared 
that the chief aim of the USSR is to reach an agreement on uncondi- 
tional banning of the use and production of all kinds of nuclear 


weapons with appropriate control measures and the destruction of 
stockpiles. 


This action of the USSR, the first move in the field of foreign 
policy under the premiership of Nikolai Khrushchev, is a major step 
clearing the way for an early summit meeting. It guarantees that 
such a meeting can bring positive results in agreement on at least a 


first step toward disarmament. 


peoples of the world. 








The USSR has called on the United States and Britain to take 
similar action. We now look to our government to suspend its tests, 
opening the way toward the complete banning of nuclear tests and 
weapons and toward the elimination of war longed for by all the 








making a concrete proposal for a UN 
body to supervise peaceful space re- 
search. Kenworthy wrote: 


The Soviet Union’s proposal for con- 
trol of outer space was a brilliantly con- 
ceived, executed and timed propaganda 
stroke in the view of some _ officials 
ee 

After reading the text of the state- 
ment some officials here felt that Moscow 
might have scored a coup that could have 
considerable impact not only in neutral 
nations but also in some North Atlantic 
Treaty countries. 


Propaganda or not, propaganda 
for peace is preferable to the propa- 
ganda for war that evil and power- 
ful forces in our country continually 
disseminate. These are the forces 
whose hatred of the socialist coun- 
tries is more passionate than their 


concern for the best interests of their 
own, who refuse to see any way out 
of the deepening recession but in- 
creased arms spending which re- 
quires that the cold war and the 
arms race be kept going. 

The task now for the forces of 
peace is to demonstrate the far 
greater boost that could be given 
to the American economy by ending 
the cold war, by opening up the vast 
markets of the Socialist world to the 
products of American industry and 
entering upon a course of peaceful 
co-existence and trade, which alone 
can offer a secure future. Toward 
this, a summit meeting, and a first- 
step agreement on ending nuclear 
weapons tests, would prepare the 
way. 








The English People 


and Nuclear War 


by GORDON SCHAFFER 


— overnight the campaign 
of the British people against 
the dangers of nuclear tests, U.S. 
bases and H-bombers becomes News. 

Ever since the 1950 Stockholm Ap- 
peal various peace organizations have 
been carrying on the struggle against 
the perils of nuclear war. National 
conferences have been held. Mile- 
long queues of citizens waiting to 
see their M.P.s have gathered on 
several occasions outside the House 
of Commons. There have been warn- 
ings by our most famous scientists. 
In a hundred other ways, attempts 
have been made to crystallize public 
opinion on the life and death issues 
involved. But always the great ma- 
jority of the newspapers, the radio 
and television services have ignored 
these demonstrations. 

Even when the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Labor Party at their 
annual conferences last autumn re- 
pudiated the bipartisan cold war alli- 
ance with the Conservative Govern- 
ment and called for measures like a 
collective security pact in Europe, 
discussions with the Soviet Union, 
China and the People’s Democracies, 
full consultation with the Soviet 
Union on Middle East problems, ad- 
mission of China to the United Na- 





GORDON SCHAFFER, former assist- 

ant editor of the London “Reynold’s 

News” is the Chairman of the British 
Peace Committee. 


tions and a unilateral lead by Brit- 
ain on ending nuclear tests, the press 
still managed to conceal the facts 
and to give the impression that the 
only significant issue was the defeat 
of the resolution calling for Britain 
to take the lead in ending manufac- 
ture of the bomb. 

It was the news that the govern- 
ment had agreed to allow U.S. con- 
trolled bases for missiles on our terri- 
tory, coupled with the admission that 
bombers loaded with H-bombs were 
patrolling over our heads, that broke 
through the barrier of silence and 
sparked the storm. (We have learned 
since that a corporal in the R.AF. 
who was convicted of driving his 
car when drunk, is one of six men 
picked to trundle H-bombs round 
our crowded roads.) 

Defenders of the bomb have been 
arguing with quite a lot of logic 
that these recent events make no real 
change in the situation. There is no 
real difference, they point out, be- 
tween U.S. bases for nuclear bombers 
and bases for missiles. Atom bombs, 
they insist, have been flying over our 
heads ever since the Labor Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, invited the U.S. 
bombers here in 1948. As for the 
drunken corporal that is something 
that might happen in the best regu- 
lated families. 

But there never has been any logic 
in the policy of turning our little 
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island into a nuclear base. No one 
seriously believes the story that Brit- 
ain is threatened by Russia or any- 
one else. So these two developments 
were enough to change the whole 
situation because they suddenly 
brought millions of people to a reali- 
zation of just where they were drift- 
ing. 

The British people moved into ac- 
tion in a multitude of ways. First 
reports said that Scotland with its 
sparse population was to be the main 
site for the rockets and, overnight, 
the Scottish people were in action. 
A plumber in Aberdeen saw the re- 
port in an evening paper. He was on 
his way to his trade union branch 
and there he successfully moved a 
resolution declaring that no plumb- 
er would work on the sites. The 
Scottish T.U.C. was called upon to 
lead the protest and, without hesita- 
tion, it agreed. The leader of the 
Church of Scotland, Dr. George Mac- 
Leod, came out against the bases. 
A number of town councils did the 
same. A lot of discussion is now go- 
ing on in Scotland as to whether 
the decision not to put missiles in 
Scotland is because the government 
had climbed down to the Scottish 
people or to the Swedish Govern- 
ment which is reported to have pro- 
tested against any site which could 
mean rockets passing over Swedish 
territory. Whatever the answer, Scot- 
land is awake to the danger as never 
before. 

As the protests were gathering mo- 
mentum, the government issued the 
Defense White Paper which declared 
blandly that in the event of war, the 
only areas to be defended would be 
the “deterrent,” which means of 
course the bomber and nuclear bases. 
The White Paper went on to say that 


Britain was prepared to start a nu- 
clear war, even to meet an alleged 
aggression with non-nuclear weap- 
ons. Vicky, the cartoonist, summed 
the picture up with a cartoon show- 
ing a most friendly looking Russian 
bear and John Bull with a pistol to 
his own head saying, “Take a step 
and I shoot.” 

Denunciation of the White Paper 
policy was the key-note of a demon- 
stration called in London by a newly 
formed body called the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. Its spon- 
sors included Lord (Bertrand) Rus- 
sell, J. B. Priestley, the novelist, Prof. 
A. J. P. Taylor, one of our best 
known television personalities, Can- 
on Collins of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and others who, like them, by no 
stretch of the imagination could be 
called “Communist.” Yet their pro- 
gram—stopping of tests, no missile 
bases, establishment of neutral and 
nuclear-free zones, securing the aboli- 
tion of manufacture and stockpiling 
of nuclear weapons, suspension by 
Britain of flights with nuclear weap- 
ons and a declaration by Britain 
that she will make no further tests 
—is the same as that of the British 
Peace Committee, which quite er- 
roneously has been attacked as a 
“Communist - dominated” organiza- 
tion. 

Their program and the massive 
support shown at the demonstration, 
was the final proof that the British 
Peace Committee has all along been 
putting forward policies meriting the 
support of the whole British peo- 
ple, but its views had been concealed 
by the clouds of propaganda. 

At the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament’s demonstration at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, a stone’s 
throw from the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment, three thousand filled every 
seat. ‘Thousands more clamored to 
get in. Four more halls were secured 
and they too were packed. After the 
meetings hundreds went to the Prime 
Minister’s home in Downing Street 
and disturbed Mr. Macmillan’s sup- 
per with shouts of “ban the bomb” 
and “we don’t want nuclear war.” 
Eventually there were some ugly 
clashes with the police, some of 
whom arrived with Alsatian dogs. 
Later it was explained that the dogs 
were being taken for a walk and got 
mixed up by mistake, which seems 
almost as unfortunate as the drunk- 
en corporal being trained to drive 
H-bombs through the streets. 

At that time the press were still 
trying the old policies. The Times 
ignored everything and did not print 
a line about the meetings or the 
scenes in Downing Street. Most of 
the popular papers dealt with the 
scenes and, of course, the Alsatian 
dogs. 

Soon other forces were in action, 
including a by-election at Rochdale, 
where a Liberal candidate came out 
against all nuclear armaments and 
the Labor candidate did the same, 
going far beyond the official policy 
of his party on this issue. In a seat 
won by the Conservatives at the last 
election, the Government candidate 
was at the bottom and the Liberal 
finished a good second. 

The News Chronicle and the Daily 
Express began publishing public 
opinion polls showing how public 
feeling against the bases, for the 
stopping of tests and above all for a 
summit conference, was mounting 
among electors who at the last elec- 
tion voted for both Labor and Con- 
servative candidates. 

Next, the Daily Herald, the off- 


cial Labor Party paper, came out 
with a front page splash under the 
heading, “A Policy for Remaining 
Alive,” calling for Britain not only 
to stop the tests but also the manu- 
facture of the bomb and declaring 
she should refuse to allow Britain 
to become an American base. ‘The 
Secretary of the Labor Party, Mr. 
Morgan Phillips, sent the Herald a 
pained letter saying that this is far 
further than the official policy which 
supports manufacture of the bomb 
until it is stopped by international 
agreement and wants only to post- 
pone the question of missile bases 
until after summit talks. Sixty-nine 
Labor M.P.s wrote a letter of con- 
gratulation to the Herald and its 
circulation took a leap. 

But the protest movement was 
gathering strength elsewhere. For 
the first time the students began to 
move. A petition in support of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
circulated in London University was 
signed in 24 hours by nearly 300 of 
the Academic staff, among them 57 
professors. ‘The Oxford University 
undergraduate magazine Jsis devoted 
its whole issue to the dangers of 
nuclear war and had to print more 
copies to meet the demand. A youth 
“lobby” of M.P.s called by a hastily 
organized group brought many hun- 
dred young people to Westminster. 

A march to hand letters of protest 
to the officers in charge of the U.S. 
base at Ruislip near London was 
backed by 5,000 people including 
prominent Labor Party and trade 
union workers. 

The Cooperative Women’s Guild, 
in conjunction with leaders of other 
women’s organizations, is preparing 
to send a peace caravan through 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, the 
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Soviet Union and China, mobilizing 
the women of the world in the strug- 
gle for peace. 

The Mineworkers’ Union of Wales 
is calling a national conference to 
be addressed by Prof. J. D. Bernal, 
Vice President of the World Council 
of Peace, and Labor M.P. Harold 
Davies. 

The British Peace Committee is 
calling a national conference on May 
11 under the title “Make Summit 
Talks Succeed,” and is aiming at 100 
delegates to the World Congress 
for Disarmament and International 
Cooperation in July. 

Nineteen Labor M.P.s as well as 
many other people of widely differ- 
ing viewpoints are backing a march 
from London to the nuclear arms 
research station at Aldermaston 
some twenty miles away, to take 
place over Easter weekend with meet- 
ings at every town and village on the 
way. 

The Twickenham Council for the 
Abolition of Nuclear Weapons is 
having a friendly exchange of let- 
ters and cables with Mr. Khrush- 
chev, who has expressed his convic- 
tion that there should be no diffi- 
culty in the leading statesmen reach- 
ing agreement on stopping the tests, 
which in turn could bring an end 
to the arms race. 

The “ginger group” of Labor Par- 
ty members named “Victory for So- 
cialism” clashed with the Labor 
leadership over its plans for a mass 
campaign behind the decisions taken 
by the party’s conference last aut- 
umn, but it is gaining wide support 
and is exposing the position pic- 
tured by Emmanuel Shinwell, De- 
lense Minister in the last Labor Gov- 
ernment, when he said in the House 
of Commons that there is more dif- 


ference between the right and left 
wing of the Labor Party than be- 
tween the right wing leaders and 
the Conservative Government. 

The fact is that certain Labor 
spokesmen, notably Mr. George 
Brown, are not only opposing the 
policies of the left wing but repudi- 
ating the official policies of the Par- 
ty. (How, for example, can Labor 
advocate a collective security pact 
for all Europe and at the same time 
back NATO in its present form and 
support the statements of General 
Norstad?) 

With all these developments go- 
ing on, press and radio can no longer 
even try to ignore them and that in 
turn is leading to the awakening 
of wider sections of the people. So 
the sections of the press which for- 
merly ignored the protests are now 
issuing warnings against emotional- 
ism. Says the London Times (March 
1), “The danger is that a wave of 
public emotion may make it difficult 
to decide these issues on their merit.” 

Says the News Chronicle (March 
4): “All over the country people 
who have remained indifferent to 
politics for years are awakening to 
the grim H-bomb world. It is right 
they should do so but there are grave 
dangers of confusion in the emotion 
accompanying the movement.” 

But the political leaders know 
that these emotions, once aroused, 
will become a dominant factor in an 
election which cannot be delayed for 
much more than a year. The lead- 
ers of the Labor Party and the 
T.U.C. have launched a national 
campaign behind the demand for 
summit talks, a British initiative by 
stopping their own tests, a general 
disarmament agreement including a 
ban on nuclear weapons, grounding 
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of H-bombers and no missile bases 
till after a fresh attempt to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union. 

The Conservative Government, 
equally aware that peace is the elec- 
tion trump card, is showing far more 
enthusiasm for the summit talks, 
even to the point of sometimes 
mildly disagreeing with Mr. Dulles. 
Under pressure from business circles 
it is pressing Washington to allow 
a modification of the barriers to 
trade with socialist countries. 

Never before have such massive 
forces for peace been in action. But 
much remains to be done. The 
propaganda machine is still in ac- 
tion. It is disguising the indisputable 
fact that agreement could have been 
reached on important aspects of dis- 
armament if the West had not gone 
back on its own proposals and put 


forward a quite impossible “take it 

or leave it package deal.” Clearly, 
the Adenauer Government is being 
encouraged to put forward terms 
which are in no sense negotiating 
proposals and would make impos- 
sible any solution of the problem 
of Germany, even the Rapacki plan 
which has won increasing support 
in Britain. 

Chiang Kai-shek is still allowed 
to sabotage peace in Asia and bar 
6,000,000 Chinese people from their 
rightful place in the UN. 

The millions who have been awak- 
ened to the realities of the H-bomb 
danger have as yet had no oppor- 
tunity to learn and understand the 
underlying issues that have brought 
mankind to such a danger point. 
And there lies the greatest problem 
in Britain today. 





SCOTS WHA HA’E FRAE DULLES FLED 


The following is based on a Russian poem by Samuel Marshak, 
which, in its turn, was based on Burn’s poem, “Wha’s That At My 


Bower Door?” 


“Wha’s that at my bower door?” 
“OQ, who but me,” quo’ Dulles; 
“lm bringing gifts to Scotland’s 
shore— 
“All duty-free,” quo’ Dulles. 


“Ye ken oor canniness and thrift?” 
“T do indeed,” quo’ Dulles. 

“We'd raither earn than tak a gift.” 
“A worthy creed,” quo’ Dulles. 


“We're shy o’ gifts wi’ strings at- 
. .tached.” 

“No strings to mine,” quo’ Dulles; 
“I’ve rockets rare and bombs un- 

matched— 

“The latest line,” quo’ Dulles. 


“But bombs and rockets repercuss.” 
“Don’t know the word,” quo’ Dulles. 
“Backfires wad hit, not you, but us.” 
“But that’s absurd,” quo’ Dulles. 


“Are you the Scots who bled with 


Bruce?— 


“The Scots Wha Ha’e Wi Wallace?” 
“We'll fecht for peace—but wha the 


deuce 


“Wad bleed and dee for Dulles!” 


ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
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A New Stage 
in Soviet Agriculture 


by RALPH PARKER 


tw measure that affects agricul- 
ture in the Soviet Union is cer- 
tain to arouse general interest here, 
for with very few exceptions, the 
country grows all the agricultural 
produce it needs both as food and 
raw materials for industry. City- 
dwellers not only consume what the 
countryside produces, but a very 
large number of them are engaged 
in the production of agricultural 
machines. Every year, moreover, 
very substantial numbers of city- 
bred youngsters graduate at colleges 
and institutes, preliminary to going 
to work on state and collective farms 
as agronomists, technicians and spe- 
cialists. And, last but not least, to 
explain the widespread interest be- 
ing taken here in the Communist 
Party’s latest moves in the sphere of 
agriculture, one must take into ac- 
count something that is a peculiar 
feature of this socialist society—a 
bond of unity between all producers, 
between all workers whether they be 
industrial or agricultural. 

In these late-winter weeks with 
their fluctuating spells of sudden 
thaw and snowfall, the Soviet peo- 
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ple are discussing a radical reorgani- 
zation of the MTS (machine and 
tractor stations) which hitherto have 
provided the country’s 78,000 collec- 
tive farms with the machines and 
technical knowledge required to 
carry out the basic agricultural tasks, 
in the first place tractors, trucks and 
harvester combines. There are at 
present 8,000 of these MTS employ- 
ing nearly 200,000 managerial execu- 
tives and about 1,500,000 machine 
operators. In the past they have 
played a most important role in the 
consolidation of the 25 million scat- 
tered peasant households that existed 
in this country thirty years ago, into 
collective farms with an average area 
of about 5,000 acres. It was from 
them that the young collective 
farms, while still economically weak, 
obtained the services of machines 
and skilled cadres capable of operat- 
ing them; and it was through them 
that the state, not yet producing 
sufficient machines to supply fully 
all the collective farms, distributed 
them in the most economical man- 
ner. Moreover, the political depart- 
ments which were set up under the 
MTSS’s during the first years of col- 
lective farm development helped the 
young collective farms to become 
strong and to overcome kulak re- 
sistance. In advocating the gradual 
abolition of machine and tractor sta- 
tions, the Party is in no way under- 
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estimating the role they have played 
in the past. 

But Soviet agriculture has now 
reached a new phase. The series of 
measures taken since 1953 to bring 
about a sharp upsurge in agricul- 
ture have placed the collective farms 
on a footing where they can afford 
to buy the machines now being pro- 
duced in adequate quantities by the 
factories, and provide the technical 
cadres to operate them. In the last 
four years the state’s capital invest- 
ments in agriculture have been sub- 
stantially more than similar alloca- 
tions in the second, third, fourth 
and three years of the fifth Five-Year 
Plans taken together. During the 
same period the number of highly 
educated specialists working in the 
collective farms and machine and 
tractor stations has risen from 83,- 
000 to 277,000. 

Today, Soviet collective farms are 
in the main large-scale establish- 
ments, well equipped technically, 
with numerous cadres of qualified 
workers and specialists and consider- 
able savings which can be invested 
in building and equipment. There 
is thus something anomalous in a 
situation where the main productive 
force in agriculture—the labor force 
of the collective farms—is removed 
from the main implements of pro- 
duction—the tractors and other ma- 
chinery owned by the machine and 
tractor stations. This means, in fact, 
that the same plot of land has two 
masters. The collective farm and the 
MTS are forced to maintain two ap- 
paratuses of management for the exe- 
cution of the same tasks. 

The Party leadership now pro- 
poses that tractors, combines and 
other farm machines should be sold 
directly to the collective farms and 


that the machine and tractor stations 
should be gradually transformed into 
repair and service stations. Some col- 
lective farms, especially in the re- 
gions raising cash crops, will be able 
to purchase machines at once; others 
will require a few years to equip 
themselves. The process of transfer- 
ring machinery to the collective 
farms should in any case be done 
with due attention to local condi- 
tions, without haste or a stereotyped 
approach. With the machines most 
of the workers at present employed 
at machine and tractor stations will 
gradually go over to the collective 
farms and this too will strengthen 
the technical management of the 
farms and create favorable condi- 
tions for raising efficiency. 

In sponsoring this radical reor- 
ganization of the technical base of 
Soviet agriculture the Party leader- 
ship is demonstrating its confidence 
in the collective farms as an integral 
component of the socialist system of 
economy. In the Theses of Khrush- 
chev’s report to the USSR Supreme 
Soviet session to be convened this 
spring, considerable care is taken 
to forestall theoretical criticism of 
the transfer of state property to co- 
operative organizations. Some po- 
litical economists, it seems, have 
raised the question: will not the sale 
of machinery to the collective farms 
weaken the property of the whole 
people? 

Khrushchev’s reply to this ques- 
tion deserves to be quoted in de- 
tail. “If we are to contrast one form 
of socialist property with another, if 
we are to assert that by reinforcing 
collective-farm property we weaken 
the property belonging to the whole 
people then we can reach absurd 
lengths,” he argues. 
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He goes on to say that the Soviet 
people are vitally interested in the 
expansion of collective-farm produc- 
tion. An advance in agriculture 
means first of all reinforcement of 
collective farm property. Coopera- 
tive property does not contradict 
the theoretical premises on how to 
build Communist society, as the 
road to Communism lies through the 
strengthening both of property 
owned by the whole people and by 
the collective farms. The collective 
farms are not as they used to be, a 
simple summation of the socialized 
means of production of the peasant 
holdings. The present property of 
the collective farms has been created 
with the participation of the whole 
people. The machine and _ tractor 
stations, for instance, have expended 
on their work at the collective farms 
far more than the state got in re- 
turn. Every collective farm, even 
be it weak, is a socialist establish- 
ment which is helped by the state. 
The state trains cadres for the col- 
lective farms, loans them money 
not on a strictly commerical basis, 
writes off their debts, lends them 
seed and food when necessary. The 
wealth of each collective farm, made 
with the decisive help of the state 
belongs, in fact, to the entire people. 
Thus it is the task of the state to 
strengthen and develop the property 
owned by the collective farms along 
with that belonging to the whole 
people. 

“Later . . .” continued Khrush- 
chev, “collective farm property will 
rise to the level of property belong- 
ing to the whole people. The faster 
we develop the productive forces of 
socialist agriculture, the sooner will 
the day arrive when, in point of fact, 
the difference between the property 


belonging to the whole people and 
that owned by the collective farms 
will vanish. It is in this direction 
that we should view the transfer of 
the machinery from the MTS’s to 
the collective farms, as being a step 
aimed at strengthening collective- 
farm property in the interests of the 
people.” 


To the Soviet people these argu- 
ments make sense. No few of them 
are engaged in making the intricate 
machines required by modern sci- 
entific agriculture; no few of them, 
after state paid education, take their 
knowledge gained in the laboratory 
and workshop directly to the collec- 
tive farms. To them the placing in 
opposition of collective-farm prop- 
erty and property belonging to the 
whole people is a false concept, as 
obsolete as that which places peas- 
antry and working class in opposi- 
tion. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the potential effect of the new meas- 
sures proposed by the Party on the 
members of the country’s 78,000 
collective farms. The _ posses- 
sion of power to buy the machines 
the farm management decides it 
wants, will be something no less wel- 
come than the power to dispose of 
those machines as it likes. As the 
usefulness of machine and _ tractor 
stations has become exhausted, the 
control they exercised has become 
irksome as well as economically ex- 
travagant. Nor need the collective 
farms now look to the MTS’s for 
political guidance: between 1954 
and 1958 the number of Commu- 
nist Party members at the collective 
farms increased by more than 
230,000. 








Soviet Economic Gains 


in 1957 


by VICTOR PERLO 


OST PEOPLE find statistics 

dull. Figures take on meaning, 
however, when the reader has a vital 
stake in them. Profit statistics can 
bring exultation or despair to the 
speculator. Declining production fig- 
ures mean bad news for millions of 
workers who may lose their jobs. 
Recently almost all domestic statis- 
tics have brought gloom to many 
people in our country. 

This article, however, is about a 
statistical report that must have 
brought joy to 200 million people. 
That is the 1957 annual economic 
report of the USSR Central Statis- 
tical Board, released in February. 
These reports have always shown 
substantial advances. This one told 
of an outstanding advance, of better- 
than-expected gains. It proved the 
wisdom of a major administrative 
change introduced in mid-1957. It 
registered spectacular gains in living 
standards in the fields where gains 
were most wanted by the people. 

The plan had called for a 7.1 per 
cent rise in industrial production. 
The actual rise was 10 per cent. 

Labor productivity increased 6.5, 
per cent in industry and 10 per cent 
in construction. This also exceeded 
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the planned gains. These gains in 
productivity are particularly im- 
portant, as often in the past produc- 
tivity has increased less than plan- 
ned, resulting in an excessive use 
of labor, and lack of people to do 
many necessary things. 

The gain in productivity in 1957 
was all the more remarkable be- 
cause the working week was reduced 
in varying amounts for millions of 
workers. Thus productivity per man- 
hour increased by more than the 
figures cited. 


Decentralization Succeeds 


The big change, at mid-year, was 
the shifting of detailed administra- 
tive control of industry from indus- 
trial ministries in Moscow to re- 
gional economic councils. This was 
done partly to get away from an 
overgrown central bureaucracy which 
could no longer keep in touch ef- 
fectively with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of units of the expanded So- 
viet industrial plant. Another motive 
was to give full scope to the initi- 
ative of the hundred of thousands 
of economic. organizers who have 
acquired the training and experi- 
ence to manage industry in their 
own areas. 

Many American observers did not 
take this democratization of plan- 
ning at face value. They interpreted 
it as a sign of crisis in the Soviet 
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economy. Now we have the initial 
test of a half year’s operations under 
the new system. Actually, a tem- 
porary loss of production, while the 
rough edges of the new system were 
smoothed out, would not have been 
surprising, and would not have sig- 
nified the failure of the reorganiza- 
tion. 

But the actual results were strik- 
ingly good. There was an immediate 
improvement in performance all 
along the line. Production gained 
11 per cent in the second half of 
the year, more than the gain during 
the first half, and 4 per cent above 
plan. Every single one of the eco- 
nomic regions exceeded its annual 
plan, and the number of individual 
plants falling behind schedule was 
reduced. The lowering of costs, the 
raising of labor productivity, and 
the fulfillment of investment plans 
were all significantly improved in 
the second half of the year. 

And bureaucracy actually was re- 
duced. The number of employees 
of the administrative apparatus was 
cut 56,000, with fewer people needed 
for the new regional councils than 
were released for industrial employ- 
ment by the old centralized appara- 
tus. 


Good Times 


The most outstanding gains were 
in living standards, as measured 
both by income, and by commodities 
available to buy with the income. 

Workers got more pay for fewer 
hours; partly as a result of the rais- 
ing of minimum wages, so that the 
lowest-paid workers gained most. 
The increase was 1 per cent per 
worker in real wages. Farmers, de- 
spite serious crop losses, realized a 
5 per cent gain in real income. In 
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America last year both real wages 
and real farm income declined. 

The above figures apply to direct 
earnings. Indirect, or social earn- 
ings increased more rapidly. Under 
the liberalized pension law, pension 
payments increased 59 per cent, 
while the vast variety of free social 
benefits, such as education and stu- 
dent stipends, medical service, vaca- 
tion facilities, allowances to mothers 
of large families, increased 19 per 
cent. The combined value of social 
security and pension benefits, if 
translated into dollars at the official 
rate of exchange, amounted to 
$1,250 per family of four. Even at 
the lower exchange rate utilized by 
those who try to minimize Soviet 
living standards, the total was $500 
per family! 

Production of industrial consum- 
ers goods increased 8 per cent in- 
stead of the 5.9 per cent planned. 
Goods offered for sale increased 
more rapidly, so that retail sales 
volume went up 14 per cent, as 
against 10 per cent planned. 

Just think of what that means. In 
a single year, the population was 
able to increase the volume of its 
purchases by one-seventh. And in 
the seven years since 1950 buying 
at state and cooperative stores has 
increased two-and-one-third times. 
Even allowing for the slower growth 
of sales by collective farm markets 
and consumption of home-grown 
produce on the farms, it appears 
that the consumption of commod- 
ities by the Soviet people has about 
doubled in the past seven years. 
(See NWR for Feb., 1958, “Living 
Standards and Science.”’) 

The housing shortage in the So- 
viet Union is the main target of ad- 
verse outside comment on living 
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conditions. That there is a housing 
shortage is not surprising in a coun- 
try whose urban population has 
grown three times in as many de- 
cades. That it is such a serious short- 
age, however, is mainly due to the 
terrible destruction by the Hitlerites 
during World War II. To help over- 
come that shortage, last year the 
USSR completed what may well be 
an all-time record of housing con- 
struction for any country at any 
time. 

In 1956 a Soviet record volume of 
36 million square meters of housing 
space was completed. By the deci- 
sion of July 1957, to do away with 
the housing shortage in 10-12 years, 
the goal for 1957 was raised from 
46 million to 47 million square 
meters. The actual completions ex- 
ceeded 48 million square meters, or 
one-third more than the year before. 
In addition 770,000 houses were 
completed by the rural population. 
for a total of about 1,900,000 dwel- 
ling units. In the United States a 
single year’s construction has never 
exceeded 1% million units, and last 
year’s barely reached 1 million. 


The Full Dinner Pail 


It was also a great year for the 
goal of catching up with us shortly 
in milk, butter, and meats; despite 
the fact that 1957 was a bad drought 
year. In the olden times, this woula 
have meant a tragic crop failure, 
famine and pestilence. But Soviet 
agriculture has improved sufficiently 
so that the crop loss was not calam- 
itous, and grain reserves were 
enough to continue increased live- 
stock feeding and food consumption. 
While grain production fell 19 per 
cent below the bumper crop of 
1956, it was 5 per cent above the 
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1952-56 five-year average, and 26 
per cent above the 1953 level. 

And there were excellent gains in 
the number and _ productivity of 
livestock. In 1954 the average milk 
yield per cow on collective farms 
was 1,072 kilograms. It was planned 
to raise it to 1,700 by 1960. Last 
year, in half the time scheduled, the 
yield reached 1,858 kilograms. As 
a result of this gain, and gains in 
state farm yields and in the number 
of cows, milk production rose from 
38.2 million tons in 1954 to 49.1 
million tons in 1956 and 54.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1957. Soviet production 
of milk is now at g5 per cent of the 
United States rate, while butter out- 
put is actually higher. At present 
rates of growth, by 1960 the USSR 
will be ahead of us in per capita 
supply of dairy products. State pro- 
curement of meat increased 12 per 
cent, and of eggs 3o per cent, while 
vegetable output rose 27 per cent in 
1957- 

It is gratifying to note that the 
slight improvement in U.S.-Soviet 
relations which began three years 
ago already has practical benefits to 
the Soviet people. The increased use 
of corn for livestock feed, based on 
American experience, and the adop- 
tion of other U.S. practices learned 
during the exchange visits of farm 
delegations, helped in the rapid ex- 
pansion in the supply of livestock 
products. Of course, internal im- 
provements, especially in the system 
of farm pricing and the opening up 
of virgin lands, contributed even 
more. 

All in all, it was a year of triumph 
for the Soviet people in economic 
life, as well as in scientific achieve- 
ment and the expansion of socialist 
democracy. 
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26 Preliminary signs point to a still roll producing for export to this 
greater year in 1958. Which means market. 
in still more opportunity for American All that is required for this is the 
of industry to sell the world’s most political victory of the public over 
ik fabulous market; for the American the dark forces controlling foreign 
ms unemployed to get back on the pay- policy and barricading that trade. 
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oer CYRUS EATON ON MEETING THE SOVIETS HALFWAY 
om 
g-1 { THE MARCH issue of The Progressive is devoted to the question 
nil- “The Russians and Ourselves.” In seeking ways “to end the cold war 
ion and seek creative solutions to the problems of peace,” the magazine 
the commends especially to our government the sound council of Cyrus 
S. Eaton, one of America’s foremost industrialists, as expressed in 
put: his article, “The Case for Meeting the Soviets Halfway,” a few ex- 
ent cerpts of which follow: 
SR “TI am dedicated to the proposition that the world’s one hope for 
rita honorable peace lies in actively striving for better understanding 
ro between nations of opposing philosophies. . . . 
“The illusive metaphysical doctrine of our State Department that 
” baits Russia, for instance, and forbids our American journalists to 
hile visit and write from first-hand knowledge about China, is too subtle 
t in and esoteric for me to grasp. 
“Our Mr. Dulles sometimes talks just as the Kaiser did in 1914. 
the And when one becomes swollen with pride, one becomes arrogant and 
: truculant and someone will take up the challenge... . 
viet “I feel confident Russia is not now trying to sell the United States 
ears on Communism. She recognizes there is no possibility of imposing 
s to the Soviet political and economic system on this country. By the 
use same token we must recognize that we cannot recast Soviet Russia 
in our own mold.” 
| on Mr. Eaton referred to the “open and above board manner” of 
dop- the Russian scientists who attended the Pugwash conferences last 
“ned summer where he was host, and noted that the Soviet Academy of 
‘arm Sciences had ratified the Pugwash proposals toward prevention of 
| exe atomic war. He continued: 
; “Full utilization of science for constructive instead of destructive 
tock ends will remain an idle dream unless and until man himself un- 
1m- dergoes a change of heart, and rejects the perilously stupid states- 
stem manship that prides itself on seeing how close it can come to the 
> up brink of war... . 
<A “The longer we put off finding a common ground with Russia, 
“ the harder it is going to be. Let’s stop baiting Russia. . . . Building 
a ring of bases around Russia from which we can launch bombs 
mph and missiles is foolish. ...I am firmly convinced the Russians want 
omic peace, 
ieve- “The time was never more propitious to start along the path to 
Mer meet the Soviets halfway. The only promising, untried road to peace 
ialist is negotiation of our differences. Let us speak up and insist that 
our statesmen make appropriate overtures right now.” 











Children’s Palace 


by HELEN NEARING 


A JAPANESE, an Italian and an 
American went to see Soviet 
children at play in one of their pal- 
aces. The State Department would 
have called them spawns of the 
devil. We found them lively, lov- 
able little darlings. 

The Empress Maria, mother of the 
last Tsar, lived in this huge palace 
covering three city blocks. In 1934 
it was turned over to the young Pio- 
neers of Leningrad, whose ages 
range from 7 to 14. 

We entered the ancient building 
thinking it a grim and dowdy place 
for children to play. The heavy at- 
mosphere was dissipated immediately 
we entered the cloakroom to leave 
our coats. We were surrounded by 
a chattering crowd of small pina- 
fored girls—black dresses, white 
aprons and red-orange silk scarfs. 
Our hands were grasped by little 
guides who did not leave our sides 
till we reluctantly tore ourselves 
away two and a half hours later. 
They politely led us through doors, 
placed chairs and pointed out things 
of interest and told us when it was 
time to move on. Their proprietary 
interest went so far as to shoo away 
other children who also wanted to 
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join hands. We were in their charge 
and they wanted to show us every- 
thing themselves. 

First we were led into a series of 
large reception halls, brightly 
lighted and lavishly decorated with 
gold and glass. The rooms were 
jammed with children, boys and 
girls, all playing games. There were 
seesaws, rocking horses, quoits, and 
countless table games. We were 
dragged hither and yon by our ex- 
cited guides to try a hand at all the 
games until they heard music sound- 
ing and dragged us to a crowded 
ballroom where a ten-piece adult 
band played for swarms of dancing 
children. 

Our laughing Japanese friend was 
pulled onto the dance floor and 
bowed and clapped and did the folk- 
dance steps with immense good hu- 
mor. The tall Italian towered over 
his chubby little guide and vainly 
tried to follow her around the floor. 
But he was enchanted with the gig- 
gling, the chatter and the movement 
all around him. 

The leader of the dancing called 
for a waltz, for which I and my 
tiny partner could hardly find room 
on the floor. Then he held up 
large cards giving the words of a 
song the children were to sing. They 
seemed to know the tune well and 
the cards gave them the clues for 
half a dozen verses. 
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around our necks their own orange 
scarfs. Each of our small guides 
stood up in the circle and recited 
short poems. 

We were then taken to a library; 
to a chess room where quiet pairs 
were concentrating on their boards; 
to a painting class; a sculpture 
studio; a sewing class where girls 
were doing fine embroidery. We 
saw boys working with wood, with 
mecanno-type construction, making 
metal tools in a well-outfitted ma- 
chine shop. We saw puppets being 
made and the small theater in which 
they performed. 

Sounds of singing drew us to a 
room where a large chorus of older 

Our hands were caught again by 
our little friends as we left the 
bustle of the dance hall and were 
led to a darkened dome-shaped 
room where some of the older chil- 
dren were quietly watching the con- 
stellations of the southern hemi- 
sphere being projected on the ceil- 
ing. A young girl talked about the 
sky, the stars, the planets and sput- 
niks, showed close photographs of 
the moon, then the planets as seen 
from the moon, and finally dawn as 
it comes over Leningrad. The stars 
paled on the ceiling and the lights 
came on. The children present were 
grave and interested. 

Then we were pulled on through 
other rooms to a circular hall whose 
walls were covered with brilliant 
murals of fairy tale figures. We sat 
on a rich rug on the floor, encircled 
with small children who begged our 
Japanese friend to tell them a story. 
He sat solemnly and told them a 
fairy tale of old Japan. In appre- 
ciation three little boys were 
prompted by their leader to put 


girls and boys were learning a new 
song and singing it lustily. We did 
not see their orchestra, but there is 
one. One tiny music student we 
shall always remember. We had no- 
ticed her serious little face and 
spidery black legs as she walked 
down an immense corridor towards 
us carrying her music case. Later 
we opened a door by mistake and 
before hastily shutting it saw the 
same little girl sitting at a grand 
piano, playing exquisitely, with her 
ancient teacher beside her. 

A scene from Degas was behind 
the next opened door. Fifteen little 
pig-tailed girls in plain white cotton 
slips were holding to a rail around 
the room and pirouetting their ballet 
steps. Their teacher at the piano 
assembled them for a couple of 
dances which they did shyly and 
gracefully. 

From there we were taken to a 
class in calisthenics where the girls 
were superbly agile. Good as they 
were, we were still to see small girls 
do better acrobatics in adjoining 
gymnasium rooms. At least half a 
dozen of the children were of pro- 
fessional caliber and ready for cir- 
cus or theater performances. They 
did pinwheels, somersaults, double 
leaps in the air backward and for- 
ward, until our little girl guides and 
we were dizzy. Still the performing 
youngsters had more to show us and 
were sorry to see us go. 

Our time for the visit was draw- 
ing to a close. We had not seen 
the tennis, boxing, wrestling, skating 
or swimming, but we had seen 
plenty. 

These children (about 3,000 each 
day) can come to this palace any 
time after school and engage in any 
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of the activities. It is, of course, 
absolutely free. There are Pioneer 
Houses in every district of every city 
but only six such great palaces in 
the USSR. Some 12,000 children 
belonged to the group we saw. We 
asked who paid the expenses of 
such an elaborate set-up. The mu- 
nicipality, they said—the city So- 


What an opportunity, we thought, 
for children to assemble, and play, 
and study, and learn. And what an 
opportunity for us greyheads to have 
been drawn into such stimulating 
company even for just an afternoon. 
What a pity, we thought, that old 
ogre Dulles could not have been en- 
chanted as we were, and transformed 


viet. into a fairy godfather. 





INSIDE THE USSR BY CAR 


LAST FALL one of the senior editors of the American magazine 
Popular Science traveled through the Soviet Union by automobile. 
In the February issue of Popular Science he gives an account of his 
trip some excerpts from which we print below: 

“My assignment was to drive 3,500 miles through Russia and 
report on how it differed from, say, a transcontinental U.S. trip. 
I started out with the standard preconceptions: The roads would be 
terrible, the natives hostile, and I’d be in real trouble if anything 
broke on the wagon that couldn’t be fixed by a tractor mechanic. 

“The preconceptions were wrong. The Russians I met were not 
hostile, and the roads and mechanics were first-rate. In several cities 
I met friendly, curious, wide-awake students, (including some who 
regularly read Popular Science in the technical library). 

“There is no speed limit in the USSR except through ‘villages. 
The road east to Moscow is superb, more than wide enough for four 
cars abreast, with a well-maintained asphalt surface. ... 

“Tourists are privileged characters. In Minsk, we overlooked a 
no-passing sign and ran around a couple of trucks. Instantly an 
outraged militiaman (national police officer) thrust his baton down- 
ward in a gesture that would mean ‘pull over’ in any language, 
and whistled us down, anger in every trill. We waited apprehensively 
as he stalked over. Our guide said a few words. The militiaman 
saluted and walked away. ‘You see?’ our guide said, ‘He apologized.’... 

“Directional road signs are big, clear and plentiful. Many include 
destination arrows that warn of turn-offs and show where they 
lead. Occasionally there is a big signboard strip map along the road 
(free gas-station maps are unheard of.) Every kilometer along the 
main Russian highways is marked by a neat post with two mileage 
plates on it. One side shows the distance from Moscow, the other 
the distance from the provincial city at the far end. Concrete guard 
posts, drainage ditches, guard rails and warning signs are sub- 
stantial and well kept... . 

“Russian drivers are different. They are less competitive than 
we are, except in Moscow’s heavy traffic. They are also notably 
helpful; if you run out of gas, you put an empty jerry can on the 
car roof—it will stop the first truck that goes by. And they seem 
rather fatalistic about breakdowns. Russian trucks get run to death 
before they rate an overhaul, so that many an off-the-cuff repair 
has to be made on the road. Russian mechanics impressed me.” 
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Man and His Rivers 


by ED SEARS 


- flow of human history can 
be traced along the streams of 
the great rivers. These rivers were 
the life blood of the great civiliza- 
tions of ancient times. The Tigris 
and the Euphrates in the Near East; 
the Nile in Egypt; the Ganges in 
India; the Yellow and Yangtse in 
China are but a few of the rivers 
which helped shape the course of 
human history. 

Rivers have become part of the 
culture of nations. The Volga is 
known as the heart of Russia, and 
the Mississippi as the heart of Amer- 
ica. Some of America’s most loved 
stories, like Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, and most popular songs, 
like Ol Man River, have been writ- 
ten about the Mississippi. Rivers 
have played an important part in the 
lives of all peoples and all nations. 

This is because the waters flowing 
in their banks have always brought 
both joy and grief. They have been 
both a blessing and a curse; a source 
of life and a cause of death. In some 
years, the flow of water made the 
land rich and fertile; in other years, 
it came only in trickles, causing fam- 
ines; in still other years it came in 
torrents, bringing death and destruc- 
tion. 





ED SEARS is a professional economist. 
He formerly contributed articles on 
economics to “The March of Labor.” 
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The struggle to control these 
waters, to bring them under the mas- 
tery of man, has been going on 
from time immemorial. This strug- 
gle has taken many shapes and 
forms. In Egypt, for instance, the 
struggle to control the Nile is part 
of the struggle against imperialism. 
The Egyptian people nationalized 
the Suez Canal in the fight over the 
Aswan Dam. In the United States 
the struggle is tied in with the fight 
against the private power interests. 
Thus, in many parts of the world the 
struggle to control the rivers involves 
not only a physical struggle with 
the forces of nature but also a po- 
litical struggle with the forces of re- 
action. 

In the socialist world, however, 
the struggle is mainly with the forces 
of nature. As a result, the socialist 
countries are forging ahead of the 
rest of the world in the effort to 
make man the master of the water- 
ways. Their achievements in this 
field have prompted the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to make a comprehensive 
study of their programs. This study,* 
which was completed last December, 
opens with the following words: 


Russia and (Red mainland) China are 
driving forward river and water resource 





* Relationships of River and Related Water Re- 
source Development Programs of United States, 
Soviet Russia and (Red) China, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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development programs that are over- 
taking those of the United States, 

The Soviets are climaxing this con- 
tinuing endeavor in the proclaimed belief 
that results will assure that these Com- 
munist nations surpass the United States 
in any competition existing in this ma- 
jor economic field. 

The Communist countries’ realistic ef- 
fort and emphasis in executing these 
irrigation, hydro-electric, flood-control, 
and water-transport functions—the four 
categories of river development to which 
relative examination was directed—are 
more powerfully and longer sustained 
and exceed in volume and sacrifice in- 
volved all their missile and satellite per- 
formances currently evoking widespread 
interest, analysis, re-examination, specu- 
lation, and emotions, 


Probably the most important 
achievement of the socialist countries 
thus far is in the generation of elec- 
tric power. The report indicates that 
the USSR and China are doubling 
their power capacity every five years, 
while the U.S. is doubling it every 
ten years. 

Impressive as these figures may be, 
they are nothing to what the future 
holds in store. Both the USSR and 
China are in the process of building 
many new hydroelectric plants. 
When they are built, their combined 
capacities will greatly exceed that of 
the United States. 

In his testimony last February be- 
fore the Senate Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and Public 
Works, Major General E. C. Itsch- 
ner, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
made the following comparison be- 
tween U.S. and USSR hydro-electric 
plant construction: 


. .. The USSR has ten plants ranging 
from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 kilowatts, of 
which one is almost complete, three are 
under construction, and six are in plan- 
ning or preparatory stages. One single 
plant, the Yenesei plant on the river of 


the same name, will have a capacity of 
about 6,000,000 kilowatts, greater than 
the total capacity of all the power plants 
at all the dams ever constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers, which is now 5,250,- 
ooo kilowatts. Just five Siberian plants 
will have a combined capacity half again 
as great as the total hydro capacity of 
all Federal projects in the United States, 
taking the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and TVA together. 


The construction of the one plant, 
now in operation, and the three 
others which are still being worked 
on was undertaken during the time 
the U.S. was debating the Hell's 
Canyon project. The U.S. Govern- 
ment decided to abandon the proj- 
ect, giving it instead to private in- 
terests, who want to substitute a 
series of small “beaver dams’ for a 
multi-purpose high-level dam. 

The table demonstrates how these 
four projects compare with the two 
largest U.S. dams, Grand Coulee 
Dam and Hoover Dam. 

Each of these four Soviet plants 
will have a greater kilowatt capacity 
than America’s two largest. 

As in the USSR, hydro-electric 
power production is making great 
strides in China. According to Gen- 
eral Itschner, there were “fewer 
than 10 significant hydro-electric 
plants” with a “combined capacity” 
of a little more than 325,000 kilo- 
watts before World War II in all of 
China. Most of this was destroyed 
during the war. Under the Commu- 
nist regime, this capacity has not 
only been restored but 700,000 kilo- 
watts of new capacity has been 
added. 

“While not impressive by Ameri- 
can standards,” General Itschner 
commented, “the power develop- 
ment is somewhat remarkable in view 
of the lack of financial resources, 
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Country 
US. 


Name of Dam 


Grand Coulee 
Hoover 


USSR Krasnoyarsk 


Bratsk 
Stalingrad 
Kuibyshey 


Source: Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 


Kilowatt Capacity Turbines 
1,944 18 
1,354 18 
4,004 14 
3,840 18 
2,300 22 
2,100 20 





lack of technical know-how, and the 
condition of the war-damaged facili- 


} ties.” 


In addition, China plans to build 
in the near future two hydro-electric 
plants with capacities of over 1,000,- 
000 kilowatts each on the Yellow 
River and five other plants with ca- 
pacities of 100,000 to 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts in other parts of the coun- 
try. All told China now has, ac- 
cording to General Itschner, “22 
hydro-electric projects with capaci- 
ties of 5,000 kilowatts or over which 
are completed, under construction 
or in the final planning stages.” 

In addition to providing electric 
power, these dams will provide 
water for irrigating millions of acres 
of dried up land. Irrigation is es- 
pecially important in raising the ag- 
ticultural production of China and 
the Soviet Union. The speed with 
which both countries are opening up 
new areas for irrigation has no prece- 
dent in history. 

The Soviet Union, for instance, 
plans to open in the next five years 
741,000 acres for cotton culture in 
Central Asia by tapping the Syr-Dar- 
Ya River. But this, which according 
to the Senate report, “is only an in- 
cident in the vast USSR program,” 
is about equal to the “entire U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation program in 
17 Western States.” 


In China the results are even 
more impressive. General Itschner 
made the following comparison be- 
tween Chinese and American use of 
water resources for irrigation: 


Grand Coulee Reservoir was designed 
to irrigate a total of 1,00,000 acres. The 
project was begun in 1934 and the dam 
completed in 1943. Some of the largest 
pumps ever built were installed. Yet no 
land was irrigated until 1952 when water 
was made available for 66,000 acres. How- 
ever, more than 4 million acres were 
irrigated by China’s Huai River project 
during the first 7 years of Communism. 


The Senate report makes another 
interesting comparison between the 
rate of progress in the construction 
of the North Kiangsu Canal in 
China and the All American Canal 
in Southern California. Here are the 
exact words of the Senate report: 


The nearest equal United States canal 
to the North Kiangsu works may be the 
All American Canal built by the Bureau 
of Reclamation in Southern California, 
The All American Canal is 80 miles long; 
Kiangsu is 106 miles. All American’s bed 
width is 160 feet; Kiangsu is 420 feet. 
All American’s initial capacity is 15,155 
cubic second feet; Kiangsu’s is 25,000 
c.s.f. Kiangsu’s purpose is primarily to 
irrigate 4 million acres and All Ameri- 
can’s is primarily to irrigate the Imperial 
Desert, and both have secondary multiple 
purpose benefits. The Chinese dug Ki- 
angsu in 80 days. The United States 
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dug All American in 5 years and 4 months 
between 1934 and 1940. 


Shri Konwar Sain, Chairman of 
the Central Water and Power Com- 
mission of India, visited both proj- 
ects and found that in both instances 
“the work is neat and the canal is 
functioning efficiently.” 

The Chinese were able to build 
this and similar projects only 
through the mobilization of millions 
of workers. Their manpower made 
up for their lack of machinery. But 
this was not the whole story. This 
manpower had an enthusiasm, a 
drive, which had never been seen 
in Old China. Said Sain in discuss- 
ing the project: 


Chinese projects show that human en- 
ergy is colossal and, if properly handled 
and employed it can achieve miracles. 
Assured of basic wages and provided with 
amenities, the worker becomes a willing 
and enthusiastic participant in the con- 
struction works of the country. 


Thus, for the first time in _ his- 
tory, the age-old problem of water 
control is being solved. The social- 
ist nations by mobilizing the enthusi- 
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astic energies of their people are 
taking the lead in solving this prob- 
lem. 

“The Soviet water resource effort,” 
said General Itschner, “is demon. 
strating to the world what can be 
done in this field by well-consid- 
ered, long range planning.” 

“It is apparent,” he further stated, 
“that the Chinese Communist regime 
has launched a serious and deter- 
mined effort to develop the vast and 
long ignored resource potential of 
the country. The long range conse- 
quences of this effort need no elabo- 
ration.” 

General Itschner is absolutely 
right. The significance of this con- 
quest of water will not have to be 
explained to the peoples of the 
world. More significant to their 
daily lives than the conquest of 
space, it will point the way to a 
bright, new future. The peoples 
along the Tigris, the Euphrates, the 
Nile, the Ganges, the Mississippi 
and the countless other rivers in the 
world will see for themselves what 
they must do to make man the mas- 
ter of water. 





LONDON-MOSCOW PASSENGER AIRLINE 


AN AGREEMENT between the Soviet Aeroflot and British European 
Airways on a direct air service between Moscow and London was 
signed in Moscow on February 26. 

The agreement was signed by the head of the Soviet aviation 
organization, Air Chief Marshal Pavel Zhigarev, and the chairman 
of British European Airways, Marshall of the R.A.F. Lord Sholto 


Douglas of Kirtleside. 


Regular passenger service will be opened this summer. At first 
there will be only two flights a week, but subsequently, depending 
on the volume of traffic, the number of flights may be increased. 

The British Viscount and the Soviet TU-104 and IL-18 will be 
used. The Viscount will take about six hours from London to Moscow 
but the TU-104 will cover the route considerably faster. 

Lord Douglas said he believed that the opening of this passenger 
airline between Moscow and London would help bring the peoples of 


the two countries together. 
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Light Comes 
to Rural China 


by LIU PING-WEN 


RADITIONALLY, the oil that 
lights the lamps of China comes 
from the humble vegetable. The vil- 
lage housewife fills a small saucer- 
shaped disc with some vegetable oil, 
inserts a wick made out of old cot- 
ton waste and lights the tip which 
rests on the brim of the disc. The 
dim, yellowish glow in the small 
oasis of light around the lamp is 
unable to penetrate more than a frac- 
tion of the darkness of the thatched 
hut. At this lamp the house- 
wife does her darning and the other 
members of the family share its 
inadequate light for all their needs. 
Richer peasants and _ landlords 
used kerosene lamps or candles, but 
these were far too much of a luxury 
for the ordinary peasant. In fact, 
in the old days many peasant house- 
holds could not afford even the 
simple vegetable oil lamp. They 
either went to bed when night fell 
or occasionally lit a slip of bamboo 
to see by. 

This is a tradition which present- 
day China is cheerfully discarding. 
Today one can see more and more 
often the following village evening 
scene: 

A family gathers around the table 
at dusk to eat their supper by elec- 
tric light, people make their way 





LIU PING-WEN is a Chinese writer 
who specializes in scientific and agricul- 
tural subjects. 
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to the local cultural club whose 
brightly lit premises ring with the 
chorus of the singing group rehears- 
ing for a show, the chatter of the 
drama group busy with its next play 
and the murmur of the lecture on 
up-to-date methods of farming de- 
livered by a young agronomist from 
the nearby center for popularizing 
agricultural science. 

To a European this scene might 
not seem anything very special but 
to an Asian or African it represents 
a revolution in village life. 

For the most part, the change from 
darkness to light is being brought 
about by what is popularly known 
in China today as “rural electrifica- 
tion’—the building of small hydro- 
electric power stations in the coun- 
tryside. 

These are generally of small 
capacity, ranging from a few to a 
hundred kilowatts, though usually 
around forty kws. They have the 
advantage of low cost, speedy con- 
struction and local, readily available 
water resources. 

Nine years ago, when the country 
was liberated, there were in all only 
fifty-seven such stations, with a total 
capacity of 5,000 kws. They were 
located mostly in one or two pro- 
vinces and were usually run by land- 
lords or rural capitalists. The peas- 
ants hardly benefitted from them for 
even where they existed, the peas- 
ants had to pay high charges if they 
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wanted their wheat or cotton pro- 
cessed in the mills powered by these 
plants. Anyway, the amount of rural 
electricity available was negligible 
considering the needs of the five 
hundred million rural population 

By the end of 1957, the total 
hydroelectric power generating ca- 
pacity in the country had grown to 
520,000 kws, mostly as a result of the 
building or reconstruction of great 
power stations to meet the needs 
of industry. 

But included in the total, too, 
was the output of 360 small rural 
hydroelectric stations built in the 
past few years. 

Their capacity is roughly 15,000 
kws (excluding the 5,000 kws built 
before 1949). ‘They do not cost much 
to build and are within the reach 
of a small community like an agri- 
cultural cooperative. ‘The differential 
drop required by a small station is 
relatively small and so water re- 
sources are easily found. Technical 
problems involved are relatively 
simple and now such stations are 
often included automatically when 
an agricultural cooperative sets out 
to build irrigation works. And the 
electrical power is used to help the 
peasants not only to light their 
homes but sometimes to power the 
water wheels for irrigation or drive 
an engine which helps to process 
their farm produce. 

These new stations are fairly 
evenly distributed all over the coun- 
try. Some have been built, too, in 
the remote regions of Kweichow and 
Kwangsi provinces where Miao, 
Tung and other minority people 
dwell. In Inner Mongolia, three 
have been set up and four more are 
under construction. 

The significance of these small 
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water power plants for rural China 
cannot be judged from their size 
alone. Even now, while rural elec- 
trification is still in its early stages 
these plants are already transform- 
ing the economic and cultural life 
of the rural population in a grow- 
ing number of areas. One example 
is Peitze Village in Chiyuan County, 
Honan Province. Here 57,000 yuan 
(about $20,000) was invested collec- 
tively in the building of a 36 kw 
hydroelectric power station, built 
on a nearby stream. The govern- 
ment paid for the turbo-generator 
which cost 20,000 yuan (about 
$7,000). By day the station supplies 
an oil press with power and in the 
evening it provides light for 545 
bulbs in village homes, the local 
primary school and the village club. 
Now a flour mill is due to be built 
to use up part of the surplus power 
and, with the mill working, it is 
calculated that the station will be 
able to net every year more than 
five hundred thousand yuan (an 
equivalent of $182,500). 

Four similar small hydroelectric 
stations in Chekiang Province are 
supplying power to rice mills cap- 
able of handling 1,600 tons of grain 
a year. They make a profit of 8,250 
yuan (about $2800). In labor-time, 
they save the peasants 15,000 work- 
days. 

By servicing the pumps, one small 
plant in Juian County, Chekiang 
Province serves to bring water to 
some 250 acres of arid fields. And in 
September 1956, when the peasants 
had to fight throughout the night 
to save their crops, when a typhoon 
threatened, the station proved in- 
valuable in providing the power to 
light up the fields. 

On the cultural side, these small 
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LIGHT COMES TO RURAL CHINA 


turbino-generators are ushering in a 
bustling life in the rural districts, 
enabling village libraries and eve- 
ing schools to be maintained. 

Peasants all over the country wel- 
comed the report that a professor of 
Changtu Technical College in Sze- 
chuan Province had simplified the 
design of small power stations dras- 
tically reducing the building costs. 
Professor Pen Shu-cheng has de- 
signed a small power house with a 
generating capacity of two kilowatts, 
for the Changchou Agricultural co- 
operative. He used a bamboo-and- 
earth structure in place of steel and 
concrete for the foundations, and 
timber for the runner of the tur- 
bine. His invention brings the cost 
per kilowatt down to 170 yuan 
(about $70.00) or even lower if the 
capacity is around 20 kws. 

Similarly great interest was aroused 
by a recent report in the national 
newspaper the People’s Daily that 
three engineers working in the Cen- 
tral-South China Institute of Civil 
Engineering Materials in Hupei 


Province succeeded in harnessing 
“marsh gas,” extracted from natural 
manure, for both lighting and fuel. 
The marsh gas, or methane (CHs), 
is obtained by fermenting the 
manure with soda and lime. Marsh 
gas can be used for lighting, start- 
ing water pumps and internal com- 
bustion engines which in turn start 
generators. Preparations are now 
being made to popularize this simple 
method for widespread application 
in the province. 

The People’s Government has set 
aside special funds to help peasants 
install small rural water-power sta- 
tions. It grants subsidies and loans. 
Particularly in the second five-year 
plan, which began in January this 
year, it is encouraging the building 
of many more of these pocket-size 
stations. The enthusiasm of the peas- 
ants is best shown in the plans drawn 
up by Szechuan Province, where 
more than one thousand small power 
plants with a total capacity of 13,- 
ooo kws are scheduled for the rural 
areas this year. 





SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN CHINA 


THE CHINESE Academy of Sciences now has 68 research institutes 
with 5,000 research personnel as against 31 institutes and 1,292 


research workers in 1952. 


During this first 5-Year Plan foundations were laid for the de- 
velopment of science in China, Research was started in advanced 
scientific fields such as atomic energy, automation, low temperature 


physics, calculating techniques. 


In coordination with various industries, the Chinese Academy 
solved a series of key problems including the metallurgy of iron ore, 
mastery of optical glass, the manufacture of artificial silk from 
sugar-cane waste and the production of organic glass and kapron. 

Plans for soil conservation have been worked out, based on broad 
surveys and studies of irrigated and eroded land. 

Geological surveys for oil and mineral deposits have been con- 
ducted on a large scale. Seismological stations have been added and 
maps are being made of the natural regions of China. 

The Science Press under the Chinese Academy of Sciences has 
published 1,106 titles of scientific works in editions totalling over 
4 million volumes. Twelve million copies of 95 journals were printed 


in the past five years. 
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A Talk with 


Joris Ivens 


by ELEANOR WHEELER 


TAYING in East Berlin’s Hotel 

Newa has unexpected advan- 
tages. For instance, you might look 
over your shoulder on your way 
downstairs and see Joris Ivens also 
headed for the dining room—back 
from one trip to China and about 
to pack up for the next. 

Remembering how hard it is to 
detach Ivens from his manifold 
duties and engagements to get him 
to write a full-length article himself, 
we asked if we couldn’t talk over 
his plans and then send this discus-. 
sion on to New World Review. He 
said he welcomed the idea, “Because 
I’m the world’s worst letter-writer 
and this is one way I can say hello 
to all my friends in the United 
States. I’m always glad to get in 
touch with them through the New 
World Review.” 

Many of these friendships Joris 
Ivens formed in the late 1930’s and 
early 1940’s when he was in the 
States filming “Power and Land” 
for REA, “Our Russian Front” 
(made in mid-1941) and “Action 
Stations” about the convoys in the 
North Atlantic. He was already 
known to Americans, of course, at 
that time for his “Rain,” “Spanish 
Earth,” “The 400 Million,’ “New 
Earth” (about Ivens’ native Zuyder 
Zee). 

One of Ivens’ films which has the 
most immediate, stirring effect is 





ELEANOR WHEELER has lived in 
Czechoslovakia with her husband and 
four children since 1947. She has fre- 
quently contributed articles to NWR. 


“Indonesia Calling” which is still 
showing here in Czechoslovakia— 
and has been for ten years. Made 
during the Indonesian fight for free- 
dom against the Dutch colonialists, 
it is an appeal to sailors and dock 
workers in other lands not to help 
ship arms to the Dutch. In making 
it Ivens had the support of trade 
union organizations—but not the 
police in Australia, where most of 
the scenes were shot. It had to be 
filmed swiftly under the noses of the 
police, with quick, co-ordinated 
plans. 

“We would prepare everything, 
have the pickets ready to dash toa 
certain spot with their placards, 
then rush up in a taxi, film the 
scene, toss the cameras back in the 
cab and speed off. Other documen- 
tary shots had to be made quickly 
and sometimes even by some non- 
professional.” 

With the renewed struggle in In- 
donesia against Dutch penetration, 
the film has a fresh interest, but 
many parts are outdated. For in- 
stance, the painfully long explana- 
tions to the Indian sailors, to make 
them see where their interests lie, 
their slow comprehension and _ the 
gradual turning of their munitions- 
loaded ship back to harbor. After 
the Bandung conference and the in- 
creasing Asian solidarity in later 
years, a few words would have sul- 
ficed—or the Indian sailors would 
themselves have decided not to sail, 
if sailing meant furnishing arms to 
colonialists. 
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Each new film by Ivens has been 
directed toward a specific burning 
issue, and the bulk of his work 
since “Peace Will Win,” described 
in his article for New World Review 
(May 1952) has been bound up with 
the fight for peace. ‘These films have 
been: “Friendship Triumphs,” a 
color film of the Berlin 1951 youth 
festival; the Warsaw-Berlin-Prague 
“Peace Race” of bicyclists (his only 
sports film), the well-known “Song 
of the Rivers” in which Paul 
Robeson sings, and “Windrose” 
(taking its name from the points-of- 
the-compass rose) about the lives of 
five women from China, France, 
Italy, Brazil and the Soviet Union. 
His work with Gerard Philippe on 
the feature film “Eulenspiegel” was 
stimulating, but “it convinced me 
again that I am primarily a docu- 
mentary film worker.” He was then 
glad to get back to his accustomed 
medium in “The Seine Met Paris,” 
and now is doubly looking forward 
to documentary work in the huge 
land where he made “The 400 Mil- 
lion” (this was the estimate in the 
1930’s of China’s population). 

He will be helping to set up the 
documentary section of the young 
Chinese cinematography. The staff 
working with him will be completely 
Chinese, and he will pass on his ex- 
perience to Chinese film friends, 
giving them artistic and_ technical 
advice. He found during his stay in 
January, February and March of 
1957 that the Chinese have equip- 
ped their studios well—“jumping 
over the half-equipped stage” —with 
laboratory material mainly from 
France and much of the camera 
¢quipment from Czechoslovakia. 

Ivens will work directly on three 
or four documentaries, with Chin- 
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ese cameramen and directors. One 
is planned about the many colorful 
minorities in China, so little known 
outside of that country. Another is 
to be about the problems of meteor- 
ological observations in such a vast 
and partly unexplored country. This 
will also involve the problems of 
many minority nationalities, the 
enthusiastic work of young scientists 
and the implementing of govern- 
ment policy. 

In February, 1957, the Capitol 
Theater, the largest in Peking, was 
turned over for a week to showings 
of Ivens’ documentary films “Indo- 
nesia Calling,” “Rain” and “Spanish 
Earth.” Representatives from the 
Chinese film studios, when introduc- 
ing the program, recalled that Ivens 
had been working with Chinese film 
workers in their country in 1939 and 
they said they were happy to see 
him back with them. 

Ivens’ enthusiasm glowed through 
his attack of Berlin-November bron- 
chitis when he spoke of the stimulat- 
ing discussions with film workers and 
of his Polish wife Eva’s translation 
of a poem by Mao Tse-tung. When 
Kuo Mo-jo helped her translate it, 
he assured her that she was “scoop- 
ing the world.” 

And the Chinese discussions? 
Nothing can compare with them. For 
instance, in a seminar on docu- 
mentary realism one young director 
said outright, “I don’t agree that 
your films are realistic. It is the 
power of your imagination infused 
into objects that makes the films 
great. I’m an idealist, you know. I 
don’t agree with the Marxist inter- 
pretation of history and art, al- 
though I do approve of the advances 
made in our country under Commu- 
nist leadership.” 
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“When you talk with him in a 
year, we'll wager he’ll have changed 
his ideas somewhat, after working 
with people for a while. And if not 
—he is a competent director, any- 
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soming in China, is Ivens’ conclu 
sion, and when he works therd 
throughout 1958 he'll not be jus 
sniffing at them and enjoying them 
but helping to cultivate the Chi 


way.” Many flowers are indeed blos- nese flower garden. 





U.S. SCIENTIST IN MOSCOW 


SCIENCE, the journal of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in its issue of March 7 has some comments of 
Professor I. M. Kolthoff, head of the analytical chemistry department 
of the University of Minnesota, who recently returned from the } 
USSR where he lectured at Moscow University and attended a 
symposium for scientists in his field. Some excerpts from his com- 
ments follow: 

“IT had been invited to Moscow to take part in a three-day sym- 
posium ... Other participants . . . included 18 scientists from the 
‘satellite’ countries . . . Harry Irving of Oxford was the only other 
guest from a capitalist country. 

“There were, in addition, three Chinese chemists present—two 
men and a woman. One of the men and the young lady had taken 
their Ph.D. degrees in the United States (University of Wisconsin, , 
1937, and University of Illinois, 1951).... 

“Although all three Chinese were avowed Communists and sup- 
porters of the Red government in Peiping, the two American-educated j 
chemists, referred with affection to their stay in the United States. 
Indeed, throughout all the many talks and discussions which we had 
in Moscow, Irving and I never heard a disagreeable word about the | 
United States and Britain... . 

“I was impressed by the large number of Chinese studying for 
advanced degrees at Moscow University. This educational link be- 
tween Russia and China is not without significance in world affairs, 
and I could not help regretting once again our government’s policy 
which makes it impossible for us to play a part in training China’s 
future scientific and educational leaders. 

“The Chinese chemists invited me to visit them at home and 
proposed to have an official invitation extended to me on their return. 
I would have been happy to accept, but sadly had to admit that 
again in this respect State Department policy might stand in the 
WAY. «+> 

“As to scientific research in the Soviet Union, we found that 
most work is carried out in special institutes, which are under the 
auspices of the USSR Academy of Sciences and entirely separate 
from a university. Except for the fact that most of the advanced 
research workers also teach at a university (with extra pay), there 
is no direct relationship between a university and the institutes. ... 
Emphasis is entirely on fundamental research, for which apparently 
unlimited funds are being made available. 

“In 1945 (Professor Kolthoff visited the USSR in 1945), I had 
noticed that practically none of the instruments and equipment was 
of Russian make. This time I was impressed, if not awed, by the fact 
that almost all the instruments for refined measurement are made 
in Russia... .” 
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Moscow Drama Festival 


by RALPH PARKER 


+ igre critic faced with the program 
of the festival of drama, musical 
theater, orchestras, choirs and en- 
sembles, which has been arranged 
this 1957-58 season, finds himself in 
a position similar to that of a guest 
at a Russian party. Before one 
stretches an apparently endless table 
covered with the choicest dishes, 
“fish, fowl and flesh,” some mere 
appetizers, others substantial, others, 
like the celebrated Moscow ice- 
cream, of a lighter stature. It is 
dificult to plan the order in which 
one devours this feast; that depends 
on where you have managed to 
squeeze in at the table. Difficult too 
to escape having to pay the price of 
indigestion. 

No one, however energetic or 
nimble, however powerful his intel- 
lectual digestive juices, could do jus- 
tice to this feast of plays, operas, bal- 
lets, concerts. The best dramatic 
theaters from Leningrad, Kiev, Gor- 
ky, Tashkent, Riga and elsewhere 
brought their most successful pro- 
ductions to Moscow. Ulanova 
danced the main role in Gliére’s 
revised and renamed ballet Red 
Flower, Rakhlin came from the Uk- 
raine to conduct Shostakovich’s 11th 
Symphony. From Kiev came an 
opera company to present Prokofiev’s 
War and Peace and Maiboroda’s 
Milana; Lithuania sent ballet dan- 
cers to perform Indra’s Audrone. 
The USSR Bolshoi Theater has pre- 
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sented two new operas, Khrennikov’s 
Mother and Shebalin’s The Taming 
of the Shrew. And that is far from 
the whole list. As for the choirs 
and dance ensembles, the sound of 
their voices and the stamp of their 
dancing feet are loud enough to set 
the walls of Moscow rocking. 

It is too early to sum up the Fes- 
tival The most that this writer 
can attempt is to share his impres- 
sions of half-a-dozen plays seen dur- 
ing the drama section of this great 
cultural event, organized for the oc- 
casion of the goth Anniversary of the 
Great October Revolution. 


’ 


Eternal Source 


The Maly Theater has scored a 
success with Dmitri Zorin’s Eternal 
Source (Vechny Istochnik), one of 
several plays shown during the Fes- 
tival in which the character of Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin appears. This is 
a Lenin who goes to the people— 
the Russian peasants of 1922. Zorin’s 
Lenin provides no cut-and-dried 
solutions for the complicated prob- 
lems facing the Russian peasantry 
during the years of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy; he seeks the solution 
together with the people, he teaches 
the masses and learns himself from 
the masses. 

In saying that this play makes an 
important contribution to the great 
debate on the role of the leader in 
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Soviet society, that has been going 
on in every thinking persons’s mind 
in this country for the past three or 
four years, I do not wish to convey 
the impression that it is essentially 
a play with an obvious moral. Zorin 
is too skilful a dramatist to allow 
his play’s ideological content to ob- 
trude. Nevertheless, Eternal Source 
is to date the most effective portrayal 
in current Soviet literature of that 
Leninist relationship between the 
Party leadership and the people that 
the goth Congress pledged itself to 
restore. 


The Golden Carriage 


In writing The Golden Carriage, 
the play which the Moscow Arts 
Theater contributed to the Festival, 
Leonid Leonov deliberately adopted 
the role of the moralist. In the days 
immediately after the war there 
comes to a provincial Russian town 
a successful scientist, accompanied 
by his son. The leading local offi- 
cial is a woman he had known and 
loved as a youth. Their ways had 
parted; his led to fame and relative 
comfort, hers to a humble position 
of local authority, a life devoted to 
the daily needs of the people and 
to the upbringing of her daughter. 
The choice between the easy and 
the hard road in life presents itself 
to this daughter in the form of two 
young men; the scientist’s son and a 
war-blinded man who loves her. 

There are two versions of the 
text of this play. In the first the girl 
chooses the “golden carriage” and 
figuratively rides off in it to a sea- 
side resort; in the second—the one 
used at the Arts Theater—she chooses 
to remain by the side of the blind 
young man. And in the author’s 
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hesitations lies the weakness of the 
play. That either version should be 
possible, 1 do not say convincing, 
reveals a weakness in the play’s in- 
ner logic. And that after completing 
one version the author should be 
able to reverse the ending points to 
one thing only: that Leonov’s atti- 
tude towards his characters is that of 
a puppet-master to his dolls. 

On the other hand, there is much 
to be grateful for in The Golden 
Carriage. Perhaps its main contri- 
bution to the Festival is the depth 
of its truth. In all Leonov’s major 
characters good is mixed with bad; 
nothing is quite what it seems on the 
surface; the best people have their 
weaknesses, the worst, some excuse 
for their failure in life. And Leonov, 
like Zorin, has avoided cliches in 
characterization. None of the three 
soldiers who return from the war is 
the stock figure of many plays and 
novels of poorer quality: one returns 
blind, another shell-shocked, the 
third—whom we do not see—is a 
scoundrel. Another point. Leonov 
has honestly faced the fact that an 
important component of the psycho- 
logical make-up of every person ex- 
cept perhaps the youth, is grief, and 
a sense of loss, that is hard to con- 
sole. Thus for all its shortcomings 
this play strikes deeper into the pub- 
lic’s feelings than any other Soviet 
play presented during the Festival. 


The Fox and the Grapes 


Most critics accorded the highest 
honors in the field of production to 
G. A. Tovstonogov for his work on 
Figeiredo’s remarkable play on the 
subject of Aesop entitled The Fox 
and the Grapes. The Brazilian dra- 
matist’s play was presented by the 
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DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Gorky Dramatic Theater from Len- 
ingrad. It is a measure of the ignor- 
ance of the Soviet Union that pre- 
vails in many parts of the world that 
the Brazilian clerical paper El Pueb- 
lo should have asked whether the 
Russian translation of a play known 
throughout Latin America as a 
“Hymn to Freedom’—its production 
in Peronist Buenos Aires caused a 
riot—was a faithful one. Surely, the 
newspaper argued, surely, a play 
which shows how a slave-owning ty- 
rant repeatedly cheats Aesop of the 
freedom he has promised him could 
not be presented in the Soviet Un- 
ion? In fact, few plays shown dur- 
ing the Festival were so warmly 
praised by the critics. 


Mystery Bouffe 


Another play which touched on 
profound matters in the form of al- 
legory was Mayakovsky’s Mystery 
Bouffe, first presented in 1921, and 
restaged by the Moscow Satire Thea- 
ter for the Festival. Valentine Plu- 
chek and an indefatigable company, 
assisted by that remarkable stage de- 
signer Alexander Tishler, have added 
one more proof to their conviction 
that the “theory” that Mayakovsky 
was “unactable,” that his texts had 
become “outdated,” is false in actual 
fact. Though some of the bouffonade 
of this “heroic, epic satirical spec- 
tacle for our times” has lost its point, 
the allegorical presentation of the 


Russian proletariat’s arduous jour- 
ney through heaven and hell to the 
promised land of Communism is 
seen as a “pilgrims’ progress” all the 
more moving today because we 
know what Mayakovsky only pre- 
dicted: the cost in human effort of 
that progress. — 

Finally, mention should be made 
of the revival of Lev Slavin’s Inter- 
vention and the presentation of Al- 
gters, My Motherland by the Alger- 
ian writer Muhammed Dib, which 
was produced in the Uzbek language 
by a theater company from Tash- 
kent. Intervention represents the 
French as interventionists at Odessa 
during the Civil War, the second 
play represents them as colonialists 
in North Africa. But each play, the 
Soviet one in particular, is infused 
with a profound spirit of interna- 
tionalism. 

Of the many inaccurate views of 
current art trends in the USSR held 
abroad none is falser than the charge 
of lack of variety. The half-dozen 
plays referred to above—the list 
could have been extended to thirty 
of forty—differ widely in style of 
writing and approach to their sub- 
ject; the production ranged from the 
frank ‘“‘experimentalism” of Mystery 
Bouffe and Intervention, through 
the “pure” theater of Tovstonogov, 
to the painstaking naturalism of the 
Moscow Art Theater’s production 
and the academism of the Maly 
Theater. 





AMERICAN—CZECHOSLOVAK FILM TO BE MADE 


AN AGREEMENT for making a joint American-Czechoslovak film 
version of Carel Capek’s pre-war novel The War of the Newts, was 
signed in Prague in January. Wide-screen color film is to be used. 
Czechoslovak State Films and Mr. J. Frankel, President of the MJP 
Enterprises in New York, are to make it. The scripts will be written 
by two Czechs, Elmar Klos and Jan Kadar, and an American, Jack 


Balch. 








LEONID KOGAN 


A review by SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


—— Kogan’s first solo recital in 

this country, which took place at 
Carnegie Hall in New York on Febru- 
ary 23rd, did two things. It placed Ko- 
gan among the top handful of living 
violinists, and it confirmed the general 
impression that has been growing here 
among music lovers and critics of what 
may be called the “style of work” 
among Soviet concert artists. 

The general picture is one of perform- 
ers with a fabulous mastery of their in- 
strument, trained in a tradition that was 
more prevalent in the “West” a half- 
century ago than today. It is not a mat- 
ter of technical virtuosity alone, or 
rapid-fire finger-work. It involves also 
subtleties of rhythmic nuance, a richness 
and variety of tone colors, and an ability 
to make the instrument “sing” as if it 
were an extension of the human voice. 
It is the “grand manner,” born in the 
midst of the romantic era of musical 
composition; quite different from the 
approach of many young artists in the 
“West” who, influenced perhaps by the 
styles of Western musical composition, 
lean towards dynamics rather than color, 
and a cool, analytic detachment rather 
than a deep personal involvement with 
the emotional life of the music. For this 
reason, many commentators have com- 
pared these Soviet visitors to the giants 
who stormed the concert world a gen- 
eration ago. 

But at the same time there is a dif- 
ference, hinting that Soviet Union con- 
cert life is far from a continuation of 
the individualistic heroics of the old 
school of concert-hall virtuosi. A weak- 
ness of this old school was its capri- 
ciousness, bending every period of music 
to the service of the performer’s own 
temperament, and often filling a good 
part of a program with trivia, lending 
themselves to awesome bravura dis- 


plays. 


The Soviet “school,” if we can use 
this word, has on the other hand, the 
highest of musical standards. The pro- 
grams are made up of big, serious works, 
important in music history. The play- 
ing is stylistically sensitive, full of deli- 
cacy, with its power for the most part 
held in check, turned loose sparingly. 
The attitude seems to be that the audi- 
ence has come to attend a great music, 
not a circus spactacle. 

Thus at the end of Kogan’s program 
there were two works that might be 
called “show pieces”; Saint-Saens’ Hava- 
naise and Sarasate’s Caprice Basque, 
both of which of course brought down 
the house. But the bulk of the program 
consisted of three great, demanding mas- 
terpieces: Brahms First Violin Sonata in 
G, Bach’s C major Sonata for violin 
solo, and Prokofiev’s First Sonata in F 
minor. Admirable, aside from the tech- 
nical perfection of Kogan’s playing, was 
the deep thoughtfulness with which he 
molded every phrase and fitted it into 
the all-over structure of the music, and 
the fine chamber-music balance between 
the violin and piano, the latter played 
by Andrei Mitnick. In fact, there was 
occasionally too much reserve. I do not 
think that Kogan plumbed the tragic 
depths of the Prokofiev sonata as Ois- 
trakh did in his unforgettable perform- 
ance three years ago. 


Two recordings recently issued by the 
Monitor company provide remarkable 
examples of the “chamber music” sensi- 
tivity and musicianship of the big Soviet 
performers. One is of Beethoven’s “Arch- 
duke” Trio Op. 97, (MC 2010), with 
Kogan at the violin, Gilels at the piano, 
and Rostropovich playing ’cello. Here 
one does not hear three “stars” con- 
descending to play chamber music, but 
the most beautiful ensemble playing 
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and devotion to the line and flow of the 
music. If Gilels seems outstanding, it is 
only because Beethoven gave so big a 
part to the piano, and this is altogether 
one of the best performances ever put 
on records. 

The other record combines Beethoven’s 
C minor Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, with 
Mozart’s F major Sonata K. 376, (MC 
2011), featuring Kogan’s violin, with 
Andrei Mitnick at the piano in the first 
work, and Gregory Ginsburg at the 
piano in the second. Kogan’s elegance 
and refinement are extraordinary in both 
works, but especially the Mozart. Gins- 
burg seems to be another of these won- 
derful Soviet artists whom it would be 
a pleasure to hear sometimes in a solo 
recital. 





A LIFE OF GOGOL 


GOGOL: A Life, by David Magarshack. 
Grove Press, New York, 1957. 313 pp. 
$6.50. 


_ Magarshack has written a 
number of books that have made a 
most useful contribution to our further 
understanding of Russian culture. His 
biographies of Chekhov, Turgenev and 
Stanislavsky, drawing as they do upon 
recent new materials published in the 
Soviet Union, have added considerably 
to our knowledge of these men. 

Mr. Magarshack is a thorough biogra- 
pher little given to pleading a personal 
“interpretation” of the men and their 
work whose lives he has chosen to study. 
He is modestly content to use all avail- 
able material to put before the reader 
as clearly as possible the facts of the par- 
ticular life and the substance of his sub- 
ject’s work and to draw only such con- 
clusions as seem to him to rise naturally 
out of the documentation. 

His use of contemporary Soviet schol- 
arship very much enriches earlier stud- 
ies and biographies in English and sug- 
gests at once to the reader what remark- 
able contributions await us when ex- 


changes in the field of literary research 
between the Soviet Union and the Eng- 
lish-speaking world will have become an 
accepted part of cultural life. 

Mr. Magarshack’s study of Gogol is still 
another important addition to a growing 
list of biographies. If this book fails to 
have the interest of his other studies the 
fault would seem in great part to lie in 
the character of Gogol himself. For Go- 
gol’s peculiarities as a human being are 
so difficult to understand, or in any way 
to be sympathetic with, that the reader 
finds himself more repelled than at 
tracted as the curious brief life of Gogol 
drives on to its miserable conclusion. 

Nevertheless Mr. Magarshack’s discus- 
sion of Gogol’s one great book. “Dead 
Souls” is especially enlightening as well 
as his placing of Gogol in relation to the 
other remarkable figures of his time. The 
great critic Vissarion Belinsky said of 
Gogol: “By his nature Gogol is not in- 
clined to idealize life. Any kind of 
idealization seems an abstraction and not 
real life to him; in real life good and 
evil, triviality and greatness are to him 
not separate entities but human qualities 
that are evenly divided. What he excels 
in portraying is not trivial man but man 
in general, man as he is, plain and un- 
varnished.” This might well be a de- 
scription of the whole school of Russian 
tgth century realists who were to follow 
Gogol and become the consicence of the 
nation. 

“Dead Souls” was a powerful influ- 
ence in bringing this new school of real- 
ist writers into being and Gogol’s sub- 
sequent religious mania which led him 
to regret his earlier work and attempt 
to undo it by glorifying the tyranny of 
czarism met with no favor from the 
very officialdom he had abased himself 
before. His death was not allowed to 
be mentioned in the papers, and Tur- 
genev who managed to slip an obituary 
notice of him in a Moscow paper in 
which he spoke of Gogol as a great man 
was arrested and exiled to his estate 
in the country. 


Murray Younc 








WHY BOMB TESTS MUST END 


A review by JESSICA SMITH 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LUCKY 
DRAGON, by Ralph E. Lapp. Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1958. 200 pp. 
$3.50. 


ions is the tragic human story of the 
twenty-three Japanese fishermen who 
in search of better fishing for the tuna 
which were their livelihood, unknowing 
and unwarned, passed within 85 miles 
of Bikini Atoll where the American su- 
per-bomb was exploded on March 1, 
1954. 

That morning some of the seamen 
watched wonderingly as the “sun,” a 
great ball of fire, rose in the West. In a 
few moments the little trawler was 
shaken violently by the great blast, and 
the sound of the far explosion was 
heard. 

Two hours later whitish gray flakes 
started drifting down, covering the men 
and all the exposed surface of the boat. 

The author, a nuclear physicist, whose 
book is the result of careful first hand 
research in Japan and discussions with 
all the surviving fishermen three years 
later, says that the fate of the Lucky 
Dragon and its consequences “was in fact 
a second Hiroshima to the Japanese peo- 

ie.” 

‘ True, only one man died as against 
the hundreds of thousands at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. But in tracing in full 
detail the effect of the episode on its 
victims and their families, on the people 
and the economy of all Japan, in fully 
assessing the awful implications of what 
continued testing alone can mean, let 
alone a war fought with such deadly 
weapons, Mr. Lapp has sent out a 
rousing call to the conscience of all 
Americans. This book is comparable to 
John Hersey’s Hiroshima which brought 
home to us the horror, the excruciating 
suffering which those first A-bombs, 
wantonly unleashed by our government 


on a Japan already near complete defeat 
and surrender, visited on the old and 
the sick, women and children, the living 
and the unborn. 

While the Lucky Dragon crew specu- 
lated that they might have seen a test 
explosion they had no definite knowledge 
to connect the ashy fall-out with it, or to 
take the necessary decontamination 
measures. On the long voyage home. 
they were ill and nauseated, suffered sore 
eyes, diarrhea, loss of appetite, fever. 
Their skin turned black, their hair fell 
out, their heads were covered with sores. 

Later, all had to be hospitalized many 
months for radiation sickness. All suf- 
fered greatly, all became sterile, some 
temporarily, some perhaps permanently. 
September 23, 1954, 7 months after the 
accident, Radioman Aikichi Kuboyama 
died. Not until May 10, 1955, were the 
other 22 discharged from Tokyo hospi- 
tals, their lives shortened by perhaps five 
years. 

The families of these men suffered 
untold agony, and fear swept the whole 
Japanese people. They were deprived of 
a main article of their diet for a long 
time, and their fishing industry suffered 
seriously. Not only the Lucky Dragon 
but 683 other ships were found to have 
contaminated and inedible fish in their 
holds, caught months after the explosion 
in an area of over a million square miles 
of the Pacific where currents had carried 
radioactive plankton. Great areas of the 
best Pacific fishing grounds were pro- 
hibited to the fishermen during the 
months most favorable for fishing. 

As Americans, we must face every as- 
pect of our guilt. 

No announcement was ever made of 
the date of the March 1st test. It was 
only known that there would be a spring 
series. Japanese authorities were warnec 
of a danger area which did not include 
the waters entered by the Lucky Dragon. 

U.S. meteorologists predicted _ the 
winds would carry the fall-out North. 
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and U.S. survey aircraft reported no ship- 
ping in the expected fall-out area. The 
wind shifted south instead. But there 
was still no warning to ships in the vi- 
cinity, nor was any search made as to 
whether there might be any caught by 
the fall-out. U.S. ships to the south, in 
the area that had been deemed safe, 
were dusted by fall-out. Decontamina- 
tion measures of men and boats were im- 
mediately taken. Had the necessary 
warnings been issued, the Lucky Dragon 
could have known what had befallen 
it, received radio instructions on decon- 
tamination measures, U.S. ships could 
have removed the men, saving them con- 
tinuing exposure to the radioactive ship. 
Marshallese Islanders who experienced 
fall-out of serious proportions (and who 
later petitioned the UN for protection 
from such dangers), were at least evacu- 
ated and given prompt medical atten- 
tion, 

In the light of all this, there was still 
no warning of the date of the subsequent 
tests that spring. 

Not until March 22 did the United 
States designate a danger area of some 
400,000 square miles in the Pacific, eight 
times the area of the previously desig- 
nated zone. 

In order to determine the amount of 
radiation which the Lucky Dragon 
fishermen had suffered and how, accord- 
ingly, they should be treated, Japanese 
scientists asked the AEC and U.S. au- 
thorities what elements were involved 
in the bomb. This information was re- 
fused for “security reasons.” After many 
months of research by Japanese scien- 
tists, they inevitably worked out this 
information for themselves. Only thus 
did the real nature become known of the 
March super-bomb, ushering in “an era 
of bombs without limit in power,” with 
immeasurable limits to fall-out, carrying 
terrible dangers to future generations, 
threatening the end of civilization itself 
it ever used in war. 

Expressions of opinion from American 
officials belittling the effects of the Lucky 
Dragon accident, intimations that the 


ship had been “trespassing,” or “spying,” 
did not increase the friendly feelings of 
the Japanese people toward our country. 

The Japanese Government, estimating 
the losses to the Japanese fishing indus- 
try and the families of the victims, asked 
for up to $9 millions in reparations. 
The U.S, Government gave Mrs. Kuko 
yama a check for about $2,800 to com- 
pensate for the death of her husband. 
The final settlement for Japanese fishing 
industry losses and the injuries and dam- 
ages to the rest of the men was $2 mil- 
lion, given “ex gratia,” or “out of sym- 
pathy” thus making it clear that the 
United States assumed no responsibility 
for what happened. 

The responsibility, late as it is, must be 
taken over by the American people. It 
can only be discharged by unrelenting 
efforts to bring about the ending of all 
tests, leading to the banning of all nu- 
clear weapons, of all war. This responsi- 
bility is not only to the Japanese people. 
the immediate sufferers, but to all man- 


kind. 
VISIT TO RUMANIA 


THE NEW RUMANIA, by Dr. B. 
Liber. Rational Living. New York, 1958. 
$2.00. 


— by the Rumanian govern- 
ment to attend a medical conference 
held in Bucharest in 1957, Dr. Liber 
returned to the country of his birth which 
he had left sixty years before. 

Turning a deaf ear to the warning 
of well-wishers, Dr. Liber attended the 
conference, renewed contacts with old 
friends, and observed with deep interest 
the changes in Rumania since it has be- 
come a People’s Republic. Particularly 
interested in the problem of Rumanian 
Jews, Dr. Liber expresses great satisfac- 
tion about their situation in the new 
Rumania. 

Indeed, Dr. Liber found much that 
gave him satisfaction during the course 
of his visit which reaffirmed his life-long 
belief in socialism. 
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